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The Crisis in Belief 


MAJOR concern of the ecumenical movement 

as represented by some of its more sensitive 
leaders has been the communication of Christian 
ideas and convictions to a generation to whom the 
language of theology is alien. This is an authentic 
concern, but before anything intelligent can be done 
about it we need to know the nature and extent of 
contemporary “disbelief.”” Much of the current pro- 
test against secularism and materialism seems to rest 
on the assumption that the basic religious beliefs 
of the American people remain intact, but that there 
is a sort of conspiracy among scholars and writers 
to betray the hereditary faith. The implied charge 
has, to be sure, a measure of validity, since there 
are some who would make public education an in- 
strument for undermining religious faith by stand- 
ing the First Amendment to the Constitution on its 
head. But the problem goes very much deeper than 
this. 

For in spite of what is often referred to as a “re- 
turn to religion” there is little evidence that the in- 
tellectual temper of our time is finding traditional 
Christian theology—as distinguished from the Chris- 
tian ethic—any more congenial as the years pass. 
Indeed, it is often contended that the essentially non- 
rational character of the Christian revelation, which 
Saint Paul emphasized so strongly, is a permanent 
stumbling block to its intellectual acceptance. “Hath 
not God made foolish the wisdom of this world?” 
sut when we are quite honest with ourselves we 
know that when eminent scientists and philosophers 
do bear testimony to the appeal of religion it gives 
satisfaction to all who regard themselves as defend- 
ers of the faith. By the same token the disbeliefs 
of men and women of high intelligence and conspicu- 
ous competence should be taken as a serious challenge. 

A recently published book presents a sobering 
array of facts on this subject. It is by the late James 
H. Leuba, who had the manuscript substantially 
ready for publication at the time of his death. Dr. 
Leuba’s psychological studies in the field of religion 
are well known. To be sure, they reveal a strong 
iconoclastic tendency that makes them excessively 
provocative. But only by a tour de force can the 
statistics he gathered during many years of research 
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be discredited. Summarizing his findings with refer- 
ence to belief in deity, he reports that “half of all 
the businessmen, lawyers and writers (taken to- 
gether) listed in Who’s Who in America, two thirds 
of practically all the men and women having the 
slightest right to be called ‘scientists,’ and the same 
proportion of the students of the intellectually supe- 
rior colleges are unable to profess belief in the God 
worshiped in the churches.” The God of the churches 
he understands to be an individual, personal Being 
who can be supplicated by men. 

It is true that the surveys furnishing these data 
were made years ago, and do not, therefore, reflect 
such influence as the late war and the turbulence of 
the postwar period may have had on religious be- 
liefs. Yet there is no sufficient reason to doubt that 
they correctly indicate the trend in this generation. 
Many religious leaders are inclined to discount the 
views of “intellectuals” and to be a bit supercilious 
about the “academic” world. But while the scholars 
and writers are the ones who make this modern 
mood articulate, the evidence indicates that a large 
proportion of the “men of affairs” in our time have 
the same general outlook. Furthermore, as increas- 
ing numbers of our youth enter institutions of higher 
education, a negative attitude toward traditional re- 
ligious beliefs may become more widespread. 

Facing such facts as these some Protestant leaders 
would stem the tide of unbelief by giving a definitely 
theological orientation to education on all levels, 
public and private. Quite aside from the prohibition 
of doctrinal instruction in tax-supported schools, 
there is much reason to doubt the efficacy of such 
an expedient. If educational history proves any- 
thing it is that an effort to stem an intellectual tide 
by counter-indoctrination is futile—except when an 
entire culture is regimented by totalitarian controls. 
True enough, the exclusion from general education 
of the serious, respectful, but critical study of re- 
ligious institutions, rituals and creeds is a cultural 
anomaly, and a costly one both for education and 
for religion. But any attempt to erect a doctrinal 
rampart against doubt would stimulate revolt rather 
than overcome it. The modern temper must be dealt 
with in quite different fashion. 





What seems to be most needed at this moment 
is an understanding of the crisis in belief which is 
characteristic of this age. Dr. Leuba’s posthumous 
book, with its very provocative title, “The Reforma- 
tion of the Churches,” may offer little in the way 
of substantive proposals that will be acceptable to 
organized religion in America, but his findings have 
a positive aspect that it would be foolish to ignore. 
The persons whose negative religious beliefs are 
here reported are not the exponents of “materialism” 
or of an unspiritual view of life. Some of the 
staunchest supporters of that individual and collec- 
tive moral discipline for which Christianity has 
always stood are to be found among them. And the 
philosophy this critic of traditional religion espoused 
is not a secularist philosophy. His “new churches” 
would be committed to belief that “a trans-human 
cosmic power or trend comes to expression in hu- 


manity” and would “seek in specific ways to place 
themselves on the side of that power.” Indubitably, 
this is not the Christian faith. But can it be called 
irreligion ? 

Professor Paul Tillich recently described sympa- 
thetically the mood of those intellectuals who are 
“waiting for a religious answer which does not de- 
stroy reason but points to the depth of reason, which 
does not teach the supernatural, but points to the 
mystery in the ground of the natural, . which 
knows about the significance of symbols in myth 
and cult, but resists the distortion of symbols into 
statements of knowledge which necessarily conflict 
with scientific knowledge.” Does this suggest a point 
of contact between the cosmic religion of Leuba and 
traditional theism? In any case, until the problem 
here presented is faced, the church cannot expect 
to be effective on the intellectual front—F. E. J. 


Voices of Unity and Voices of Division* 


HE Gospel of Christ speaks of an essential 

unity among human beings, of one Lord, of 
one faith, and one God and Father of us all; but it 
has to compete today with other gospels, which, 
while proclaiming unity, are really speaking of divi- 
sion. Every time we turn on the radio there is the 
Voice of America proclaiming one kind of unity, 
and the voice of Moscow or Peking which proclaims 
another. The Christian has to listen to so many of 
these voices that he may easily become confused. 
His own Gospel proclaims salvation for the whole 
world ; but these other voices proclaim salvation for 
only half of it. It is thus a time when he should be 
particularly on his guard against voices which say 
“To, here is the Christ, or lo there!” 


The picture of Western unity which we are very 
often shown, is a seductive one for the Christian, 
for it recalls to his mind the stately conception of 
a Western Christendom, with all its associations as 
the spiritual force behind our existing civilization. 
But today the Christian cannot be satisfied with such 
a limited unity. As long as there are Christians in 
Asia and Africa and the South Seas, a purely West- 
ern gospel of unity does not make sense. Nor can 
any way of life, however democratic, be presented 
as the last word in cultural unity if three of the 
largest countries in the world—India, China and 
Russia—are not really part of it. 

On the other side, there is the voice of Eastern 
Communism which proclaims a gospel of unity with 
apparently increasing success. It has made many 
converts in the last few years, and it is preached 








* The above article, while necessarily anonymous, is written by an 
experienced and exceptionally competent observer of the Chinese scene. 


with energy and drive; its adherents give the im- 
pression that they are doers as well as speakers of 
the word which they preach. But the weakness of 
this Eastern gospel is also its exclusiveness. It ig- 
nores or belittles the solid contributions which have 
been made to social welfare and reconstruction by 
the Western powers, and it forgets the spiritual 
factor in life, which far from being suppressed with- 
in its own domain, is ably and actively represented 
by the many thousands if not millions of Christians 
who live within the Communist orbit. 

The Christian church today must, therefore, not 
let itself become localized, and in this respect it would 
be well if we took warning from our own history. 
The lines of the present division between East and 
West are not unlike the lines which separated the 
Eastern church from that of the West in the Elev- 
enth Century when the two great branches of Chris- 
tendom finally broke away from each other. They 
split apart not fundamentally on questions of doc- 
trine, but because each church lived in a separate cul- 
tural world, and each of them thought’ that it was 
the only world which mattered. The Christians in 
each area heard only the voices of their own authori- 
ties proclaiming a particular unity. In the same way 
Christians in East and West today are in danger of 
drifting apart in ignorance of each other, content 
with a partial and not a universal gospel. 

This tendency of the Eastern church to drift apart 
from that of the West has occurred many times in 
history. At a still earlier date, owing to the pressure 
from Islam, the separated churches of the East, the 
Nestorians in Syria, Persia and China, the Jacobites 
in India, the churches of Assyria, Armenia and 
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Abyssina, and the Coptic Church of Egypt, were 
all weakened, not so much because of doctrinal dif- 
ferences, but rather because the Western church, 
satisfied with its own unity, almost forgot about 
them. These churches were separated because of the 
Moslem curtain. For when curtains are dropped 
and doors are locked, and men become satisfied with 
something less than a world-wide gospel, the whole 
Body of the Church,—even the apparently stronger 
parts of it,—grows sickly and is in real danger. 
Therefore, unless the churches of the West today 
are constantly and in every kind of way reaching 
out to bridge the artificial barriers between them- 
selves and their fellow-Christians in China and 
Russia and Eastern Europe, both they and we (who 
are living in the East) may fail to understand each 
other, and what is more serious, find ourselves 
preaching a gospel which is partial and not truly 
catholic. There is in fact a tendency to become con- 
ditioned by the voices which we hear every day, and 
we may add that this is just as easy in America or 
Britain as it is in China. 

The new situation in China means that Christians 
everywhere have to stir themselves to do some think- 
ing about its meaning. It is not good enough simply 
to pull out some ready-made Christian views about 
Communism and apply them to China, as they might 
be applied to, say Russia or Bulgaria. Nor is there 
any reason for Christians to shake their heads over 
what has happened, or to imagine that some bastion 
of the Kingdom of God has already been lost. The 
most important need for Western Christians would 
seem to be not to jump to conclusions. Instead, it 
may be profitable to notice a few of the things which 
have made the latest Chinese revolution profoundly 
different from that of Russia. 

In the first place, as Professor Bodde has recently 
said, on his return from Peking, the revolution which 
has taken place in the last year has been to a sur- 
prising degree bloodless. The arrival of the Red 
Army in this city, one of the largest in China, has 
been duplicated in hundreds of other places. The 
Kuomintang troops withdrew well ahead of time, 
blew up their ammunition, before the Communist 
troops arrived, several days ahead of their own time- 
schedule, weary with forced marches, and with al- 
most no weapons. Since the fighting in Shanghai 
last summer, the civil war has been a procession ; 
the subsequent Kuomintang blockade and bombing 
has caused suffering and has a nuisance-value, but 
unless it is supported by foreign aid it is unable to 
reverse the events of last year. 

Secondly we should note that the position of 
China, both culturally and with respect to religion, 
is totally different from that of Russia in 1917. The 
Russians found it necessary under the stress of de- 
feat in war to overthrow an absolute monarchy sup- 
ported by an aristocracy, and an authoritarian 
church. The whole social structure was still largely 
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feudal. The Chinese revolution is the climax of a 
movement which has been going on since 1911, if 
not since the Taiping rebellion in 1860; monarchy, 
aristocracy, and the church have not been questions 
which have worried the Chinese seriously, and al- 
though the Chinese Communists speak of feudalism, 
they do not really have to deal with a feudal society, 
as these words are known in the West. One could 
enlarge on the differences almost indefinitely. The 
plain facts of geography, that Russia is within easy 
distance of European countries, and that China, 
without sea contacts is extremely isolated; or the 
fact that Chinese history and culture is far older and 
more deeply rooted than that of Russia, are sufficient 
to demonstrate that the course of the Chinese revolu- 
tion is bound to be profoundly different from that 
of Russia or of eastern European countries. 

Moreover it should be clear by now that in spite 
of our tendency to think so, history does not repeat 
itself. The events of 1950 are bound to be com- 
pletely different from those of 1917 if only because 
of the passage of time, and that is why the answers 
of 1917, (which were in any case fatally wide of 
the mark) or even those of ten years ago, are cer- 
tain to be wrong. For this movement of time, and 
the vast size of the Chinese Communist state, has 
brought about a new situation, which is in fact a 
new term in the dialectical equation. Hitherto world 
Communism has gained its strength from Russia as 
the largest Communist state. Russia, in terms of 
population is now the second largest Communist 
state, and although this does not mean a great change 
in balance as yet, it must mean in the end that the 
success or failure of Communism in China will not 
be without its influence in Moscow. 

Nobody pretends that everything is lovely in the 
Chinese garden, least of all the Communists them- 
selves, but friends of China are doing a disservice 
to the country to think of alternative forms of gov- 
ernment at such a time as this. The Kuomintang 
regime which represents no one in China, and cer- 
tainly does not represent the unfortunate inhabitants 
of Formosa, is simply adding to the obloquy in which 
it is already held by bombing its fellow-Chinese in 
China. Any Christian support for a party which is 
openly staking its future on the possibility of a third 
world war, should be plainly out of the question. 
For any success that it might achieve with foreign 
aid would at most lead to the establishment of a client 
and insolvent government with a precarious hold on 
the coast, and would be, as the Kuomintang already 
has shown itself, a perpetual headache to Western 
powers. Such a state of affairs could be compared 
with the establishment of the Crusaders’ Latin King- 
dom of Jerusalem as the European answer of Chris- 
tendom to the threat of Islam. It was a hopeless 
project from the start, it did nothing to stem the ad- 
vance of Islam, and lowered the reputation of Chris- 
tians in the eyes of the non-Christian world. In the 





same way today, crusades are not the way in which 
to meet Communism; and the best thing that the 
Western powers could do now would be to dissociate 
themselves finally from the Formosa regime, and see 
to it that a government which commands a slender 
hold over at most two islands in the China Sea is 
no longer allowed a permanent seat on the Security 
Council of the United Nations. 

Furthermore Christians should make it clear that 
the Church of God transcends temporal systems, and 
that it is in fact witnessing to the possibility of Chris- 
tian life and worship in China at this time. Evidence 
accumulates that in many centers the church’s work 
has not only continued but has taken on a new vigor. 
This is true in the Christian universities; a corre- 
spondent from Shanghai reported in similar terms 
about the whole church in that area. Organizations 
for social welfare, like the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A., 
have been able to continue their work, their secre- 
taries have been able to travel, and have made valu- 
able contacts which help to bridge gaps of misunder- 
standing between the new authorities and the church. 
In terms of thought, there are voices like those of 
Dr. T. C. Chao, expressing the struggle in the Chi- 
nese Christian m’nd and conscience, to show that the 
church cannot only adjust itself to, but witness in, 
the present social situation. 

The Chinese church is completing the stage of 
growth by which it becomes fully under Chinese 
leadership and guidance. In the Episcopal Church 
(Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui) for instance, there 
are Chinese bishops in all except three of its four- 
teen dioceses, and in two of these three, Chinese 
bishops will be consecrated when the present incum- 
bency ends. 

Everywhere the Chinese church will more and 
more take over its own support and organization. 
But this does not mean that the church forgets its 
contacts with the outside world; for it is realized 
in China, as it should be increasingly realized abroad, 
that the church, unlike the state, never pretends not 
to recognize its neighbors. In these days of artificial- 
ly broken contacts, the links made by the universal 
church are of vital importance. 

One of the least remembered factors in this link 
between Christians is the simple fact of regular 
Christian worship. There is a tendency on the part 
of governments to tolerate worship where they will 
not brook other forms of Christian activity, prob- 
ably because they regard it as inconsequential. Chris- 
tians are also inclined to regard such activities as 
international conferences, and the statements of 
authorities on public questions, as more important 
than the communion of worship in bringing about 
the sense of unity between Christians around the 
world. If we could more vividly visualize the daily 
or weekly Christian worship of millions of Russians 
and Chinese on one side of the world, and of the 
still vaster numbers of all races who meet in the 


church of the same Christ in the other and neigh- 
boring side, we should perhaps have more faith that 
God is not without witness in this generation. And 
from these witnesses we would learn to be not as 
men cast down by the perplexities of the world, but 
as those who have found victory in Christ whose 
gospel is good news for every part of it. 


Christianity in 
American Education 


HENRY SLOANE COFFIN 


N the past five years two significant publications 

on American education have appeared under dis- 
tinguished auspices. The first is the report issued 
by a committee of Harvard men, appointed by Presi- 
dent Conant, on The Objectives of General Educa- 
tion in a Free Society. The second is on Higher 
Education for American Democracy, a report of the 
Commission on Higher Education set up by the 
President of the United States. Both say many wise 
and helpful things; but both are confronted with 
the question: What is the unifying factor in men’s 
thought? The Harvard Report says that religion 
used to be such a unifying factor, and still remains 
such in Roman Catholic and other sectarian institu- 
tions. But it declares that “religion is not now for 
most colleges a practicable source of intellectual 
unity,” and concludes: “The search continues and 
must continue for some over-all logic, some strong, 
not easily broken frame within which both college 
and school may fulfill at once their diversifying and 
unifying tasks. This logic must be wide enough to 
embrace the actual richness and variegation of mod- 
ern life.”” The second report passes on as a conven- 
tional remark that “religion is held to be a major 
force in creating the system of human values on 
which democracy is predicated.” But it shies off 
from further comment on so politically contentious 
a theme, and contents itself with a plea for good 
behavior “based on ethical principles consistent with 
democratic ideals” and stresses “a common cultural 
heritage toward a common citizenship.” It is a fatu- 
ous way politically minded men have of lauding our 
American inheritance and of saying nothing of the 
major role played by the Christian faith in the crea- 
tion of that heritage. 

President Lowry’s book*, sparklingly written, is 
an attempt to show the essential part Christianity 
has played and should play in American education, 
and in particular the function of the distinctively 
Christian college. 

Writing in 1950, he looks back over the last cen- 
tury, and shares Dean Inge’s feeling that it is a 





*THE MIND’S ADVENTURE, Howard Lowry, Philadelphia, Pa., 
The Westminster Press, pp. 154, $2.50. 
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“century of disappointment.’ He attributes this 
failure largely to the secular spirit which became 
dominant about 1850, and laid its hands upon our 
educational institutions with sinister results. He un- 
masks the self-deception lurking under the concep- 
tion of “objectivity” in study, of the closing of the 
mind said to follow a religious commitment, of the 
supposedly neutral attitude of education on secular 
premises. He looks forward to the next half century 
in which the common man is heralded as coming to 
his own and declares: “If we give him only the 
unrestrained law of his own nature and the conceit 
of his own highly limited self, if we give him in the 
last half of our century the morally inept, the cul- 
turally and spiritually denatured life he has known 
in the first half—the vague talk of ideals that have 
no warrant in the total picture of the secular world 
to which he is bound—all our grand schemes of edu- 
cation will be no extension of democracy or the 
American dream. It will be just a stepping up of 
the American nightmare” (p. 134). 

The most valuable chapter in this admirable book 
is that which deals with the church college. Presi- 
dent Lowry has faced for himself the problems 
which confront such an institution — meagre re- 
sources, denominational control, professors who are 
“long on sweetness and short on light” (a type as 
he remarks not confined to the church college), 
the effort to keep alive the spirit of free inquiry, 
the combination of religious fellowship with rigor- 
ous individual thinking, etc. He knows the deaden- 
ing effect a little, and often rural or small town, 
community has on scholars remote from the stimulus 
of a large university. But he is prepared to counter 
these difficulties, and he glories in the assets of a 
college which can possess “a friendly community 
of close human exchanges,” and which supplies the 
student with a background, in all that he does, no 
less broad and solid than the total Christian view 
of life. This chapter is packed with quotable sen- 
tences rich in wisdom, humor, penetrating insight, 
and unashamed Christian faith. Dr. Lowry takes 
his place, and an outstanding place, among the men 
and women of today who without apology and with 
supreme literary skill show the relevance of full- 
orbed Christian convictions to the contemporary 
scene. 

With open-eyed realism Dr. Lowry confronts the 
problem which can never be completely solved—the 
problem of maintaining fellowship on a religious 
level in a group which is not a 100% religiously 
one. A Christian college cannot be exclusive. It ad- 
mits those who may not hold Christian premises or 
be committed to a Christian loyalty. Its faculty, or 
at least a majority of them, are either themselves 
Christians or sympathetic with the Christian purpose 
of the college, which is founded on the self-revelation 
of God in the Bible, “tested by both thought and 
experience.” 


But the college community gives outsiders whom 
it admits “time to test, accept or reject what they 
believe, and puts no halter or blinders upon minds 
alien to their own. . . But those who do not share 
the community faith must not, in turn, resent it if 
the Christian community of the college has some 
decent care and friendly desire to share with them 
what it believes is an authentic view of human life” 
(p. 103). The college has its chapel, at which a 
reasonably regular attendance is asked; for as Dr. 
Lowry well expresses it: “Religion is strikingly a 
problem of paying attention to what one seeks or 
knows.” There is no such thing as “Christian chem- 
istry” or “Christian biology”, but there is the study 
and use of chemistry, biology or any other subject 
by men for Christian ends. “Both the secular and 
the Christian scholar will deal with the same facts 
in his field; but the facts, once determined, will 
then begin to mean vastly different things to the men 
looking at them. It cannot be otherwise; for, given 
his major premise—which he is always free to 
examine in the light of all available knowledge— 
the Christian cannot pretend that God’s creation is 
other or less than it is” (p. 104). 


This is a book which anyone will read with de- 
light because of its charming style, and which makes 
a very enlightening contribution to an all-important 
subject urgently before the American public at this 
juncture in our national history. 


Peace Statement by 
Japanese Leaders 


The following statement, signed by 50 of the out- 
standing academic leaders of Japan, will be of special 
interest to our readers because it is an interesting indica- 
tion of reflective Japanese political sentiment. 


More than a year ago we issued a statement in which 
we expressed our common views on the problems of the 
cause of war and of the basis for peace. Now we issue a 
statement again, this time on the question of the peace 
settlement for Japan and the problem of Japan’s security 
after such settlement. For us, the gravity of these prob- 
lems is indeed paramount; and the manner in which they 
will be settled is likely to determine the fate of our 
country for a long time to come. With full awareness 
of shame for having been unable to play a part for peace 
in deciding our own fate at the time of the outbreak of 
the war, we have come to feel strongly that, this time, 
it is up to us to do our best in shaping our own future. 
Thus, led by the will to peace and the love for our coun- 
try, we have decided to study these problems carefully 
and, transcending the divergence of political beliefs, 
have finally reached the common views on them. 


Few will deny that the Allied Occupation of Japan 
has given an impetus to, and formed the basis for, the 
democratization of Japan. Neither can it be denied, 
however, that the further progress in the democratiza- 
tion of Japan will be possible only under the responsi- 
bility and the initiative of Japanese themselves. Further- 














more, such progress requires as its necessary condition 
the establishment of the free communication and sincere 
co-operation with all the countries in the world, which 
Japan can hope to attain through the final peace settle- 
ment. Thus, it is now the urgent necessity and desire 
of all the Japanese people that the final peace settlement 
be attained and the occupation be ended. 


However, for the peace settlement to have real sig- 
nificance, it shall be complete both with respect to its 
form and content. Otherwise, even if the settlement is 
“by name,” its real content may only contribute toward 
aggravating the danger of a new war. Therefore, the 
peace settlement has to be necessarily complete and with 
all the countries concerned. It is patent enough that 
there exist in the world today such conflicts as make 
such an overall settlement difficult. But it is also true 
that we cannot but feel encouragement in the fact that 
there still lies underneath these conflicts the strong sense 
of international justice and morality, such as were ex- 
emplified in the International Military Tribunal. Fur- 
thermore, if we reflect upon the fact that we surrendered 
to all the Allied countries after accepting the Potsdam 
declaration, it appears to us fully justified that we ex- 
press our wish for the restoration of peaceful relations 
with all the Allied countries. 


The above is the general conclusion we have come to. 
Before summarizing below the further points of agree- 
ment which we arrived at after thorough-going discus- 
sion in connection with the above, we feel called upon 
to point out two propositions which formed the premise 
for our discussion. They are: Firstly, that we are duty- 
bound to contribute to world peace in the spirit of the 
determination for peace as embodied in our Constitution, 
And secondly, that we earnestly desire that Japan attain 
her economic self-support at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, thus becoming freed from the dependence on for- 
eign countries. 


1. Japan’s economic self-support requires as its most 
important condition that Japan shall have broad, close, 
and free trading relations with Asiatic countries, in 
particular with China; and this condition, needless to 
say, can be met only through the establishment of the 
complete peace settlement. A partial or separate peace 
would result in severing the natural relations which Ja- 
pan sustains with China and other countries, and is most 
likely to lead to Japan’s economic dependence or subju- 
gation to a specific country. The loss of economic self- 
support will prepare the ground for the loss of political 
independence; and under such circumstances it cannot 
be expected that the living conditions of people will im- 
prove or that Japan can avoid becoming, against her 
will, a potential threat to the peace of the world. We 
value Japan’s economic and political independence more 
highly than the would-be advantages which a separate 
peace might appear to promise. 


2. It is obvious enough that various discussions on 
the problem of the peace settlement arise out of the fact 
of the existence of “the two worlds.” However, the fact 
that there are signs of tireless efforts being continued 
for the general adjustment between “the two worlds” 
and specifically for the overall peace with Japan sup- 
ports strongly our faith in the possibility of peaceful 
co-existence of “the two worlds” and also our hope for 


the overall peace settlement. If we are to be faithful to 
the spirit of peace in our Constitution, we are required 
to take positive attitude in helping achieve the harmony 
of “the two worlds,” instead of adjusting resignedly our 
thinking on the peace problem passively to the vicissi- 
tudes of the international politics. We believe that our 
responsibility in contributing toward world peace is so 
much higher if we are to atone for our guilt in the last 
war. The so-called separate peace is likely not only to 
throw us into one side of the two opposing camps, 
strengthening our tie with that side while leaving us 
still in the technical state of war with the other, but it 
may go further to the point of stimulating hostile rela- 
tions with the other side, thus helping to deepen the 
chasm which unfortunately separates the two worlds 
today. This certainly is the last thing we wish to happen. 


3. As for the question of Japan’s security after the 
peace settlement, we favor the status of “inviolable neu- 
trality” and at the same time we hope that Japan will be 
admitted to the United Nations. The United Nations, as 
is clear from the express statement in its Charter, is the 
present-day crystallization of all efforts of mankind 
toward peace; and along with all the people in the world 
who pray for peace, we too wish to place great reliance 
and expectation upon this international body. The “Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights” adopted by the 
Third Session of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations calls for the guarantee, both internal and inter- 
national, of various rights, especially of social and eco- 
nomic rights. This fact gives us the cause for great en- 
couragement. It is obvious that both the status of 
inviolable neutrality and the admission to the United 
Nations presuppose the complete and overall peace. 
Such things as the military agreement with a specific 
country or the leasing of bases for military purposes to 
a specific country—the possibilities which may accom- 
pany a separate peace or the de facto condition of sepa- 
rate peace—are, regardless of under what pretext it 
may be, against the preamble and the Article IX of our 
Constitution, and are likely to contribute towards the 
ruination of both Japan and the world. We are definitely 
opposed to such actions. The future of Japan, we believe, 
lies in practising the spirit of peace to the utmost and 
in marching resolutely the path of economic and politi- 
cal independence. 


Laymen Supply Pastoral Needs 
Of Germans in Russia 


Laymen are serving as pastors among settlements of 
German technicians and scientists in South Russia ac- 
cording to a report received by the World Council of 
Churches headquarters recently. (Such technicians have 
been imported to Russia to aid Soviet economy. ) 


The right of the lay pastors to conduct services and to 
administer sacraments among families of German Chris- 
tians in Russia has been officially acknowledged by the 
Evangelical Church in Eastern Germany. 


The government has allowed Protestants in East Ger- 
many to supply a certain amount of Bibles, hymn books 
and other worship equipment for use among the emi- 
grated Germans. Many small congregations are utiliz- 
ing barracks for worship purposes, the report stated. 
—Ecumenical Press Service, Geneva. 
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The World Church: News and Notes 


From a China Note-book 


(Material on China continues to come in. These com- 
ments are from known correspondents whose observa- 
tions are noteworthy.) 


From Fukien... 


“The sooner the U. S. brings to an end the last tag 
ends of aid to the Kuomintang the better. Even the 
final dribble of non-military aid is widely publicized by 
the local press as continued U. S. support of the dying 
Kuomintang armies—a further evidence that the U. S. 
wants to support a reactionary regime and cause more 
suffering and death to the Chinese people. .. . 


“. . . The best policy for the U. S. is to avoid any act 
which will appear to prove that the U. S. is supporting 
the Kuomintang, or prove that the U. S. does not re- 
spect the territorial integrity of China or the sovereign- 
ty of its constituted government. Here we are in the 
midst of a tremendous wave of enthusiasm for anything 
Russian—Russian ideology, Russian technology, the 
Russian literature and language. The new government 
places almost pathetic hope in the ability of its new al- 
liance with Russia to protect China from ‘imperialist 
aggression’, and to help China to become stronger and 
more prosperous. Modern China always looks for a 
strong ally to fight her battles and solve her internal 
problems. Russia is the nation the Chinese government 
is turning to now. 

“The new government is sponsoring a vast number of 
‘study groups’ to ‘educate people’ in the principles of the 
New Democracy. Many times the teachers have been 
asked, ‘Why is it that depending on the U. S. is harmful 
to China and a threat to its sovereignty, whereas a de- 
pendence on Russia is good for China?’ The answer, 
coming straight from Moscow, is that China and Russia 
are equal partners in a new international order. The 
local papers emphasize the fact that Russia and China 
are equal partners in the rule of Manchuria, that Russia 
fully respects Chinese sovereignty, and that, as soon as 
the situation permits, Russia will get out of Manchuria. 

“One night we had a very long parade protesting the 
bombing of Chinese cities by the Kuomintang planes. 
There were about ten Uncle Sams in the parade, usually 
dragging a puppet Chiang Kai-Shek along. Often Uncle 
Sam was holding a bomb, or dropping them on innocent 
Chinese people. One of the Uncle Sams was walking 
along on stilts. When he came level with me he looked 
at my daughter, who was perched on my shoulder. My 
daughter looked at him, and the crowd around us 
laughed. . . . I like to think that our whole family is 
making a testimony of friendship for the Chinese people, 
and of faith in them... .” 


From Huachung University .. . 


“It just does not seem to us to make good sense re- 
peatedly to condemn Peking for having too close rela- 
tions with one part of the world and then to refuse to 
accept the repeated invitations by Peking to have doors 
opened in other directions ! 

“At least one generalization can safely be made, we 
think, based on the observation that ‘China is China’, and 
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that is that no one now knows, or can know, what the 
developments in China during the next 10-20 years will 
be if all possible doors to the rest of the world are kept 
open. And the goal of an independent China able to 
choose what it wants from other countries, and to reject 
what it does not want, is certainly worth the most sym- 
pathetic and patient efforts of the U. S. and other na- 
tions to keep open all channels of communication and 
peaceful influence! Moreover, we believe that all un- 
toward incidents— however unpalatable — should be 
viewed in the perspective that comes from remembering 
that profoundly revolutionary changes are taking place 
and that the explosiveness accompanying such historic 
events is not always, and should not be expected to be, 
completely constructive. 


“Finally, we believe that it is also most important that 
private forms of international cooperation be continued. 
It is of course conceivable that certain activities of this 
type might prove to be difficult or even impossible; but 
up to the present the opportunities continue. And we 
personally are finding that friendliness on the part of 
our colleagues, and of people on the street generally, has 
if anything increased. Despite all kinds of posters and 
speeches denouncing ‘American imperialism’—we say 
that we are against any imperialism, past, present, or 
future, from whatever source !—Americans as individu- 
als are being treated in a reasonable and friendly 
manner.” 


And from Yenching .. . 


“Many Christian young men and women today are 
weeping for the future of the church (I have seen them 
and heard them, personally). But the so-called church 
leaders are deaf towards their cries. Their consciences 
are paralyzed, their loving hearts are dead. Their ego- 
tism has obscured all. Those outside the church com- 
pare the church to a dying person; but actually we 
should have been dead long ago. Certain persons (Chris- 
tians) are utterly disgusted when they think of the 
church. How are we going to explain that for ourselves? 

“The only hope now rests with young students. . 

“The purpose of learning for the present semester is: 
to establish the mass point of view, the national point 
of view, the international point of view, etc. They do not 
emphasize pure academic studies, but rather the coordi- 
nation of thinking and practical action. . . . This course 
has a great attraction for the youth. Many students are 
joining the Party. ... In this respect Christianity of- 
fers no comparison. Unless Christianity rises up from 
death and returns to life, it may become completely ex- 
tinct in our country, just as it once did in North Africa. 

“What is encouraging is that there is already some 
sign of Christianity coming back to life . . . it must be 
one that belongs to ‘sinners’, that belongs to the work- 
ing-class, that belongs to the laboring masses. It must 
be purely democratic. It must purely serve the people. 
It must be one that purely stands on the point of view of 
the masses and the propertyless class. It must be one 
that purely lives in imitation of Jesus Christ. It must be 
one that practises what it preaches—not merely teach- 
ing, criticizing, reproaching and despising people, but 
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daily practising penitence, self-criticism, self-urging, 
self-dedicating, mutually encouraging. . . . This move- 
ment has begun... .” 


Catholic Churchmen Interpret 
Vatican Hopes for World Council 


The recent revision of the Vatican attitude toward 
the ecumenical movement, or more specifically toward 
the World Council of Churches, has occasioned rising 
hopes among Catholics that good may come of the 
matter after all. 

The Rev. Thomas Boyle, priest of the Antigonish 
diocese in Canada, writing in The Commonweal of April 
28, 1950, attributes Rome’s new approval, however quali- 
fied, to changes in the approach of the World Council. 
The ecumenical leaders of the 1920’s, he says, tended 
“to believe that men could themselves accomplish what 
they now recognize is possible only under ‘the pressure 
of the Spirit of God’.” 
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“The church,” continues Fr. Boyle, “now wants to 
help the ecumenical movement attain its goal. For this 
reason she recommends it to the fervent prayers of the 
whole Catholic people. Further, she permits competent 
theologians to participate in discussion groups which 
may offer ‘a desirable occasion for spreading a knowl- 
edge of Catholic doctrine with which non-Catholics are 
generally not sufficiently conversant’.” (His quotations 
are from the papal “Instruction to Local Ordinaries 
about the Ecumenical Movement.’’) 

Fr. Karl Rahner, S.J., Professor of Dogmatic Theol- 
ogy of the University of Innsbruck, in a lecture printed 
in the May 28 issue of Der Volksbote, independent Aus- 
trian Catholic weekly, discussed those Catholics and 
Evangelicals “to whom the Church has become the fo- 
cus of their existence, and to whom Christianity has 
been, as it was in Luther’s time, the source of faith and 
grace.” 

“Liberalism in Evangelical theology is dead,” lectured 
Fr. Rahner. “We can discuss with one another questions 
which are really theological, which are being asked with- 


in Christianity today by both confessions.”—Ecumenical 


Press Service, Geneva and New York. 


Hungarian Lutheran Leader 
Admonishes World Council 


Concern lest the World Council of Churches become 
“an exclusive institution of Western Protestantism” 
was voiced in Budapest by the Rev. Julius Groo, gen- 
eral secretary of the Hungarian Lutheran Church. 

Writing in Evangelikus Elet (Evangelical Life), 
official church organ, Mr. Groo said “certain signs 
show that the true ecumenical spirit has recently weak- 
ened in the leaders and directing circles of the World 
Council.” 

He asserted that relationships among the churches 
constituting the World Council of Churches had been 
“strongly prejudiced by political tension between West 
and East.” 

“Tt must be avoided at any cost,” Mr. Groo wrote, 
“that connections with the World Council should be 
broken owing to our fault. Evidently Hungarian 
Protestants belong to the East and so our churches 
have to accept, humbly and in obedience to God’s will, 
that the Lord of the church has ordered them to render 
service in the so-called eastern half of the world. 

“In other words, this means that we have to exist 
and fulfill our duties as a church in the world of So- 
cialism, being witnesses of the fact that there can exist 


~ a Church of Christ in Socialism. It is our responsibility 
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that the World Council of Churches should not become 
an exclusive institution of Western Protestantism.” 

Mr. Groo said that while theological differences exist 
among the churches in the World Council, these dif- 
ferences should not be made to appear related to what 
is “commonly called the Iron Curtain.” 


Referring to reports that the Vatican was seeking 
to create a common religious front of Christians and 
Moslems against Communism, Mr. Groo said he re- 
gretted that a clear repudiation of this “theological 
absurdity” has not been forthcoming from the World 
Council of Churches.—Religious News Service. 
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